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Books That Die Young 

T HE life of new books grows shorter and 
shorter. The curve of sales that once looked 
like a flat-topped mountain, now begins to 
resemble a camel’s hump, and threatens to resemble 
a hairpin. Books that had their year, now have 
their season. Only the hardiest live over from Fall 
to Spring or from Spring to Autumn. Even text¬ 
books and solid volumes of research, where longevity 
at least could be counted upon, now begin to decline 
after a few years and often are obscured in a night 
by new publications. Light novels, jest books, gift 
books, travel books, and other moths and butterflies 
of literature, flutter for a month or so and die. 
They must succeed and sell in a few brief weeks, 
•>r be remaindered into a drug-store, and oblivion. 
The publisher finds here his most serious problem. 
The reader suffers also. Books that he might wish 
for arc dead before he hears of them. His eyes are 
assailed, his ears assaulted with constantly reiterated 
news of ever more and more new books. There 
is no such thing any more as “the last new novel.” 
Books come, not by flakes, but by snowstorms. 

We say that the publishers are culpable, asking, 
why not publish only good books, giving each a 
chance for a run before printing a competitor? The 
publishers are not blameless. Some of them specu¬ 
late in production and cast ten books on the water 
in the hope that one of them will catch the public 
fancy And come sailing back on a breeze of re¬ 
orders. Some of them speculate in authors and pub¬ 
lish indifferent manuscripts in the hope of snaring 
a potential genius. Some of them are victims of 
'the herd instinct, and infallibly produce a weaker 
duplicate of every successful hook. The publishers, 
in fact, suffer from the disabilities common to all 
business men in a competitive society. They are 
less wasteful than the middlemen of other trades, 
and quite as successful as manufacturers in gauging 
the demands of the public. Their record is far bet¬ 
ter than the recent history of textiles and auto- 

Nevertheless, not even publishers doubt (at the 
end of the season) that too many books, and 
especially too many weak books, have been pub¬ 
lished. If there weye no experimenting, which is 
to say no speculating, many a successful book would 
never have seen print, hut a collection of the season’s 
books will show dozens that are not even speculative. 
No one could have supposed them really good; com¬ 
mercial success in a large sense was clearly denied 
them from birth; their only service apparently was 
to reduce the amount of overhead per volume by 
dividing it by one more book. 

Publishers might save their bewildered reader 
from some of these duds. And they might help in 
another fashion to save us from this smothering 
barrage of print, by hardening their hearts and their 
judgments. They are too willing to take chances, 
and consequently, in spite of the high cost of print¬ 
ing. it is just now far too easy to secure publica¬ 
tion. It is easier apparently for the publisher to 
■ -nd forth your volume and let the public decide 
than to make up his mind that an author is not 
oromising, not distinguished, not popular. One 
hears of rejected masterpieces, yet, while it may be 
difficult to he sure that a given manuscript is really 
a masterpiece, it is not difficult to be convinced that 
twenty others certainly are not. 

But of course the publishers are not so guilty as 
we readers. It is our nervous impatience to be 
Tending something new, it is our unwillingness to 
remember the good books we are told of until the 


Manhattan Morning 

By Lola Ridge 

A JOY is in the morning . . veiled 

A light within a light . . 

Now on the brick wall that burns to 
And all but pulsates . . now a gleam 

As of a white soaring bird 
That eyes strain for and lose sight . . 

Now in a nimbus as of steam, 

Surrounding a clear flame, 

Invisible. 


A joy floats in the morning . . veiled . . 

A light within a light 

That draws the spirit as earth draws a seed, 

A splendor in the morning, imminent, 

A stirring at the quick 
Of some white palpitating core 
Of such intensity as might 
Burn up Manhattan like a reed. 



time comes to read them, it is our undiscriminating 
taste that laps up reading whatever it may be so 
that the diet is varied, which aggravates the vices 
of our purveyors and makes it necessary to open a 
reservoir so that everyone may splash. 

If readers would take the trouble to note down 
the new books they want to read, if they would ask 
for them, get them, read them, that simple expedient 
would in a few years reduce waste publication fifty 
per cent, and add at least as much to average quality. 


These Eventful Years* 

By James Harvey Robinson 

I T is a commonplace reflection that no genera¬ 
tion can write its own history. We are sup¬ 
posed to be too near our own times to perceive 
the contours, setting and perspective of events. But 
like all other commonplace reflections this also in¬ 
vites reconsideration. Who is ever to know more 
than we do about -what goes on around us? Lincoln 
is reported to have asked, when the Britisher said, 
we never black our own boots, whose boots do you 
black? If we don’t write our own history, whose 
history are we to write? 

All knowledge of the past, whether of a thousand 
years ago or of the just expiring present, must be 
based upon reports of what men have said or done, 
or upon vestiges of their handiwork. The impres¬ 
sions to which we always give preference are those 
of contemporaries. The description of Charlemagne 
by his minister Einhard is surely much more re¬ 
liable than the account Suetonius gives us of the 
Emperor Tiberius, whom he had never seen. We 
have to take the tales told us of Justinian and the 
fair Theodora by Procopius somewhat seriously, 
just because he lived in their day, although one sus¬ 
pects that at times he was a dirty liar. Ordinarily 
we know of our distinguished contemporaries only 
by hearsay. Most of us have not seen Ramsay 
MacDonald or Mussolini any more than we have 
seen Wolsey or Richelieu. There is little difference 
therefore in the ways we learn about the past, 
whether recent or remote. The real distinction lies 
in the amount of our information. It is confus¬ 
ingly abundant in regard to our own times, whereas 
we can turn to the few pages which comprise all 
the fairly authentic statements about Julius Caesar 
or Charlemagne and say, lo, this is real history. 
But it would have seemed pretty inadequate and 
misleading stuff to a Cicero or an Alcuin, who were 
on the spot. 

Doubtless a few things are hidden which will 
later be proclaimed from the housetops. Diplomats 
have been wont to bury and seal up their fatal ar¬ 
rangements so that they themselves would be well 
dead before anyone else could learn about them. 
Then private letters and memoirs, too hazardous 
to be released in one’s own life time, may emerge. 
By and by our own day will have been assigned its 
chapters in manuals and text books which may here 
and there be very slightly modified by these posthu¬ 
mous revelations. 

In general it may be said that each generation 
has far more abundant and authentic information 
about itself than any succeeding one. And its view 
of itself may be no less true and no less wrong 
than any estimates which will be made in the 
future. We of this present day have gone through 
three very different moods—that before the World 
War, that during the conflict, and that which has 
followed the close of active hostilities. In which 
of these periods were our impressions at their best 
and truest? Who can say. 

One of the chief and hitherto neglected elements 
in intelligence and insight is historical-mindedness. 
This we are gaining gradually. As we gain it 
wc shall be able to deal more and more efficiently 
with our own eventful years. When we come to 
live in a present which is the recognized outcome of 
the past and the vestibule of an inevitable future, 

•THESE EVENTFUL YEARS, The Twentieth Cen¬ 
tury in the Making as Told by Mant or Iti 
Makers. New York: Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc. 
1914. a vols. Si l.aj. 
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full at once of inexorable perpetuations and start- As Mr. Wells 
ling surprises, we shall have arrived. Then we shall century ahead he 
write our own history better than anyone to come. us suspect—that 



sics in the eighteenth century or the philosophy 
Rousseau or the theory of evolution later.” Mr 
n Gould Fletcher has some sympathetic thing! 
ay of the new poetry; Mr. Finclc is assigned five 
cs for music. To Mr. St. John Ervine the dram: 
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One of the Masters 

THE CONCORD EDITION OF THE 
WORKS OF JOSEPH CONRAD. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 1924. 
Reviewed by Lee Wilson Dodd 

I N ISSUING this edition of the works of Joseph 
Conrad, the publishers have deserved well of 
those good readers of good books who are not 
also affluent subscribers to de luxe editions. The 
format of these volumes is in every way satisfac¬ 
tory, and they contain the special illustrations and 
“Author’s Notes” which made the earlier limited 
edition so dangerously tempting. This is admir¬ 
able publishing, and it is the merest justice to com- 

Of Conrad himself, surely nothing new, that is 
also critically significant, remains to be said. His 
position is established. He has taken his place quietly 
but inevitably with his peers—the few, the very 
few, writers of fiction who are not for a day, nor 
even for an age. To complete the allusion and 
assert that Conrad is “for all time” would be, of 
course, meaningless hyperbole. Yet, within the 
limits of a reasonable relativity, it is difficult to im¬ 
agine Conrad forgotten! He has a lasting feel about 
him. Many of his pages seem engraved in basalt 
or cut sharply into bronze. 

It seems to be the first duty of a professional 
critic of Conrad to point out that while the ma¬ 
terial of his stories is what the average reader would 
call romantic, his handling of this material is, in a 
severe sense, realistic—everywhere determined by an 
unusually scrupulous, a really scientific, regard for 
truth. Conrad, the professional critic then continues, 
is essentially a psychological novelist—and so forth, 
and so forth. . . . All of which I too most 

firmly believe, but cannot bring myself to consider 
of more than secondary or even tertiary importance. 
For it is the poet in Conrad which makes him an 
authentic master—his great, hallucinated, and there¬ 
fore hallucinating imagination. 


surely not too strong—or, in the bad sense, too liter¬ 
ary-—a word. Judged merely from his books, it 
is obvious that Joseph Conrad has observed closely, 
read widely, reflected deeply. He is neither optim¬ 
ist nor pessimist—for to be either is to be essentially 
shallow. As with Anatole France, whom he does 
not otherwise resemble, his watchwords are irony 
and pity: a graver irony, though; a profounder pity. 
And, from the life of the sea perhaps, he has taken 
to a third watchword—loyalty. Are we not all— 
to use once more the old, trite figure—sailing through 
Time under scaled orders to some unknown port? 
And Conrad knows that a ship without loyalty on 
board is too soon a shambles; he has seen these things. 
Hence duty, discipline, are not words he shies at; 
he does not fear to pronounce them or recommend 
them, having observed them at their inevitable 
tasks. He too is the foe of Chaos no less than they. 

J* J* Jt 

While re-reading certain books by Conrad, in 
order to refresh my memory for these so desultory 
remarks, I have been much struck by his occasional 
summings-up or generalizations, in the nature of 
apothegms upon human nature and our common des¬ 
tiny. Unlike Balzac’s constant, witty, superficial, 
and often self-contradictory generalizations, Con¬ 
rad’s are always pregnant and grave and wise. I 
submit three or four, taken as I casually marked 
them, from but one book, “Victory,” which I happen 
to have at hand: 

The young man learned to reflect, which is a destructive 
process, a reckoning of the cost. It is not the clear-sighted 

iss a blessed, warm stsenlal fog. . . 

Forty-five is the age of recklessness for many men, as if in 
defiance of the decay and death waiting with open arms in 
the sinister valley at the bottom of the inevitable hill. 

One could not refuse him a measure of greatness, for he 


for example (since “Victory” is still at hand), I have 
no faith at all. Heyst exists for me, as Hamlet 
exists; he simply is. But Lena refuses to come alive. 
Mrs. Schomberg comes alive—utterly; but not Lena 
—who remains a romantic abstraction, a figure 
merely symbolic. And in this particular book, “Vic¬ 
tory,” it happens that there are three other figures 
merely symbolic—men by intention, yet surely not 
creatures of flesh and blood. I refer, of course, to 
Ricardo and Pedro and Mr. Jones. . . . But 

“Victory” is, in every sense, Joseph Conrad’s most 
debatable book. His best and his worst are in it; 
what is best triumphing on the whole, for me at 
least, over what is unquestionably bad. For the 
climax of “Victory”—with its half-mystical melo¬ 
drama—is unquestionably bad. Yet Heyst remains 
—incomparable; unforgettable. To have created 
Heyst alone would be to have ranged oneself with 
the few and unchallenged masters of fiction. 

So it is, in concluding these brief, haphazard notes 
on this new edition, that I swing back inevitably, 
with Heyst, to the great fact about Conrad—the 
maker, the poet. Imagination, creative power— 
nothing else finally counts in literature! And how 
few of us who would write possess it! 

Ah well! but that is why we should reverence and 
salute our masters. _ _ 

Significant Work 

THE GRAY BEGINNING. By Edward Shen- 
ton. Philadelphia: Penn Publishing Company, 
1924. 

Reviewed by Clayton Hamilton 

I HAD never heard the name of Edward Shen- 
ton before I saw it on the title page of a 
recent novel, called “The Gray Beginning.” 
I don’t remember how I happened to pick up this 
book, to take a peek at a few pages, for I rarely 
lead contemporary fiction; but I shall not easily 
forget how I could not lay it down again till I 
had read every sentence of its all-too-few three hun¬ 
dred pages. Even now, I do not know who Edward 
Shenton is, nor what he has written in the past, if 
anything; but I know that this man, whoever he 

He has sympathy and insight, he has culture and 
taste, he has poetry and charm, he has a wistful 
feeling for that joy of life whose hand is ever 
at his lips, bidding adieu; he has a keen sense of 
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A Russian Classic 

MY PAST AND THOUGHTS. The Mem¬ 
oirs of Alexander Herzen. Translated from 
the Russian by Constance Garnett. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1924. 

Reviewed by Princess Radziwill 

I T was a lucky thought that led to the recent 
publication of Alexander Herzen’s Memoirs, 
which had begun to be forgotten even in Rus¬ 
sia, owing partly to the terrific events that have so 
entirely transformed that country, and carried it so 
far away from the ideals of the famous publicist 
and revolutionist. Herzen’s whole life is in itself 
a chapter of Russian history, in which he represents 
all that is noble, high minded, generous and true. 
He is perhaps the man who has exercised the greatest 
influence over the minds of his contemporaries, and 
it was undoubtedly partly due to his efforts in the 
cause of freedom, that the era called to this day the 
period of the great reforms, dawned for Russia. 
He was an extraordinary character, a man of extra¬ 
ordinary intelligence, and although an exile, far 
from his native land, his was the voice that was 
listened to with the greatest attention and respect 
all through the vast empire of the Romanoff Czars. 

For many years he edited in London a paper 
called the Kolokol, or Bell , which in spite of all 
the efforts of the police to suppress it, could be found 
on the table of every high functionary and court 
official in St. Petersburg. All through the struggle 
which preceded and accompanied the emancipation 
of the serfs, it was Herzen’s opinions and words, 
that were listened to; it was towards him that the 
eyes of the whole of Russian society were turned, 
and when after Alexander II had expressed in his 
famous letter to the governor of the Lithuanian 
provinces, his intention to abolish serfdom in his 
dominions, the article of Herzen beginning with 
the phrase “You have vanquished, oh, Galilean!” in 
which he promised the Emperor the support of the 
Russian liberals living in exile in England, attracted 
even more attention than the decision of the Czar to 
put an end to a state of things which constituted a 
shameful blot on the civilization of the whole of 

vM ttt *K 

What was the secret of this remarkable influence 
of a man who had never come prominently to the 
front of public life, and whose existence had partly 
been spent in prison, and partly in an exile from 
which he was never allowed to return? What were 
the reasons for this extraordinary ascendency which 
he obtained over his contemporaries? The secret of 
it lies in the fact that he was the first one who put 
into a tangible shape the aspirations, hopes, and in¬ 
dignations of the most cultured part of Russian 
society. Whatever has been said or written to the 
contrary, it was the Russian aristocracy that led 
every liberal movement and reform in Russia. Un¬ 
fortunately it lacked the consistency and the courage 
to go on with its efforts to bring its country to a 
level with all the other nations of the world; it 
failed in its self-iinposcd mission, partly through the 
fear of arousing the anger of the Sovereign, and 
partly through that lack of backbone which unfor¬ 
tunately is one of the distinctive traits of the Rus¬ 
sian character; that charming, generous, but weak, 
and so often selfish character, that is always eager 
to embrace every forward movement in politics, but 
that is incapable of carrying it through, and not 
strong enough to persist in it, in face of any opposi¬ 
tion, no matter under what shape or form it mani¬ 
fests itself. 

Herzen had some German blood in him, which 
perhaps accounts for his firmness and determination 
in presence of misfortune and political persecution. 
He had talent also; a great talent, which could in¬ 
fluence the masses. But he had none of the stoical, 
calm greatness of Peter Krapotkine, for instance, 
who all through his long life, never accepted a com¬ 
promise, and who heroically sacrificed every worldly 
advantage for the sake of a high ideal. Krapotkine 
however never succeeded in influencing the masses to 
the same extent as Herzen, partly because he lacked 
the latter’s great literary ability, as well as his thea¬ 
trical tendency to sway public opinion by the means 
of highly flown words and fiery eloquence, and partly 
because he could not free himself from certain 
prejudices with which his education, so different 
from what Herzen’s had been, had imbued him. 
The latter never missed an opportunity to make him¬ 
self heard, and it was said that the heaviest blow 
which had been dealt to the popularity of Alex¬ 


ander II, at one time immense, was the article writ¬ 
ten during the Polish mutiny of 1863, where Her¬ 
zen alluding to the emancipation of the serfs, 
exclaimed “Alexander Nicolaiewitsch, why did you 
not die on that day? Your name would have gone 
down to posterity as that of a hero!” 

Herzen is a typical repesentative of the Russian 
liberal aristocrats, those maligned aristocrats, to 
whom after all the country owes most of those re¬ 
forms that have roused it out of its state of savagery 
and ignorance. They it was, who indirectly bore 
the responsibility for these reforms, and later on, 
when present passions shall be calmed down, the 
country will remember what it owes to their sincere 
efforts to enlighten it. The misery of their gener¬ 
ous initiative consisted in their failure to carry it 
beyond initiative, beyond the first stage of what 
ought to have been a really civilising movement; in 
their lack of stability, and easy discouragement. They 
did not realize that the whole Czarist regime was 
tottering, and stood ready to crumble to the ground, 
and that if they had only been strong enough to force 
it to accept the inevitable, and submit to a constitu¬ 
tional system of government, they would have saved 
their country as well as this dynasty they professed to 
be so devoted to. Herzen was not devoted to it, and 
in this he was an exception among the young men of 
his time. He fought the Romanoffs with untiring 
energy before and after his imprisonment and exile; 
he fought their tyranny, their lack of scruples, their 
cruel pettishness and meanness; and in this fight, he 
put some of his own bitterness against the prejudices 
of a society that had denied to him the right to hear 
his father’s name, because in wedding his mother, 
that father had neglected some of the senseless 
exigencies of the Russian marriage laws. 

His memoirs are interesting all through, and in 
presence of what is going on to-day in Russia, they 
ought to be read with even greater attention than 
that they would have commanded at any other time. 
They tell us that after all in this much maligned 
Russia, there have lived generous and able men, good 
and true women, noble and beautiful souls; they 
bring back to us a whole period in its history, a period 
which was one of its best and clearest; when the 
country could hope that day had really dawned for 
it and that the sun was rising on its horizon. All 
these men and women who consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously followed in Herzen’s footsteps, were led by 
the same impulses that had guided him all through 
his life. They dreamed as he had done, of a great, 
civilised, splendid Russia, from which tyranny and 
oppression should be banished; a Russia of hope, not 
one of tears, as it has become after their failure to 
carry to the bitter end their noble designs and aspira- 


Belated Justice 

ALTGELD OF ILLINOIS. By Waldo R. 
Browne. New York: B. W. Huehsch, Inc. 
1924. $3. 

Reviewed by William MacDonald 

O NCE in a great while some biographer who 
insists upon going to the roots of things 
instead of taking facts and opinions for 
granted produces a book which not only does be¬ 
lated justice to a man whose mcnory has been be¬ 
smirched, but in so doing relegates to the historical 
lumber-room a mass of literature hitherto regarded 
as authoritative. Such a service has been performed 
by Mr. Browne for the memory of John P. Alt- 
geld. The mere mention of Altgcld’s name is suffi¬ 
cient to recall the picture which ignorance, prejudice, 
and malice have long accepted as the true one. Alt- 
geld the anarchist and the friend of anarchists; 
Altgeld the wild-eyed revolutionary ready to upset 
the existing order of government by any means, fair 
or foul; Altgeld the champion of disorder, riot, and 
repudiation of law whom it was the proud and cour¬ 
ageous distinction of Cleveland to withstand and de¬ 
feat; such is the verdict which American historians 
with rare exceptions, and American journalists and 
public men with hardly any exception at all, have 
pronounced upon the subject of Mr. Browne’s book. 
Even the city of Chicago has been reproached that 
Altgeld lived in the place, the State of Illinois that 
it elected and tolerated him as governor, and the 
United States that he should have died in his bed 
instead of being hanged or shot. 

Against this tirade of misrepresentation and abuse 
Mr. Browne sets the facts of the case, and for the 
facts cites chapter and verse, names, places and 
dates. To begin with, Altgeld was not an anarchist; 


no governor of Illinois was ever more earnest or 
active than he in upholding the law, with armed force 
when necessary. He did not pardon the Chicago 
victims of popular frenzy because of any sympathy 
for anarchism, but because there was no evidence 
that the men were guilty of the crime for which 
they had been convicted and imprisoned. He never 
sought to array the government of Illinois against 
the government of the United States save by a dig¬ 
nified and unanswerable protest against an unwar¬ 
ranted exercise of presidential power. He was an 
able lawyer, and, until misfortunate overtook him, 
a successful business man, and with credit to him¬ 
self he died poor. As governor he was friendly to 
labor hut not submissive to it, he worked for prison 
and judicial reforms beyond any of his predecessors 
or successors in office, he was one of the chief influ¬ 
ences in the reorganisation and enlargement of the 
University of Illinois, and the offer of a half-million 
dollar bribe did not deter him from fighting and 
conquering the “eternal monopoly bills” of the 
Ycrkes gang. In company with some millions of his 
fellow citizens he made the mistake of espousing the 
cause of free silver, and was for several years, next 
to Mr. Bryan, the dominant force in Democratic 
councils, but his sin in this respect was no greater 
than that of his associates, and until some way can 
be found of indicting the six and a half million 
voters who supported Mr. Bryan in 1S96, Altgeld 
is entitled to go free. The only stains upon Alt- 
geld’s personal character were such as his enemies 
manufactured in retaliation for his attacks upon 
political or financial privilege and his championship 
of the people against the bosses and exploiters. 

The most dramatic episode of Altgcld’s career, 
and the one which for the first time made him a 
a national figure quickly distorted into a spectre of 
anarchy, was his controversy with Cleveland over 
the employment of federal troops in the Chicago 
railway strike. It is one of the ironies of history, 
and at the same time a sad reflection upon the shal¬ 
lowness and prejudice of much of our political writ¬ 
ing, that Cleveland’s defense of his own course in 
this matter should have been accepted by the public, 
and even by many lawyers who had abundant rea¬ 
son for knowing better, as entirely conclusive, and 
that the claim of a Constitutional right of federal 
interference by force in disorders within a State 
should continue to rely upon the Chicago strike as 
a leading precedent. A minute examination of 
the whole record seems to show beyond ques¬ 
tion that there was neither need nor sufficient war¬ 
rant for the use of federal troops, that State troops 
were in readiness but were not called for by the 
officials whose business it was to ask for them if they 
were needed, and that the only advice which Cleve¬ 
land heeded was the advice of railway officials and 
politicians who deliberately sought federal aid as a 
means of discrediting Altgeld and his administra¬ 
tion and bolstering their own fight with the labor 
unions. 

It is perhaps, a defect of Mr. Browne’s book that 
it is written with evident admiration for Altgeld 
the man and Altgeld the governor, and that the 
hard blows which he deals out to enemies and tra- 
ducers arc given with right good relish. A careful 
reading of his pages, however, fails to disclose any 
instance in which his prejudices, if they are properly 
to be called such, appear to have influenced his judg¬ 
ment of the facts, and the political critics who will 
doubtless attack him must at least reckon with the 
authorities which he cites. The book is in all re¬ 
spects a memorable piece of political biography and 
a contribution of the first order to the verities of our 
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The Romance of Oil 

THE BLACK GOLCONDA. By Isaac F. Marcosson. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 1924. $4.00. 

Reviewed by Manfred Gottfried 

T O SAY that a book was written by a good 
journalist is enough to describe its birthright 
and its doom. “The Black Golconda” is 
such a book. Mr. Marcosson, according to his own 
account, roved a great part of the known world 
examining oilfields, penetrating oil policies, and col¬ 
lecting oil anecdotes. He then compiled his ma¬ 
terial, which was published in The Saturday Eve¬ 
ning Port and is now reprinted in book form. 

Needless to say it is no textbook either in intent 
or consequence. It tells of the great international 
oil puddle in which governments have gone wad¬ 
ing, relates the history of the leading oil fields of 
this country, and concludes with several miscel¬ 
laneous chapters as widely divergent as “The Evo¬ 
lution of Standard Oil” and “The Fake Stock 
Bubble.” 

%m at at 

In the story of the international contest for oil, 
Mr. Marcosson let his pen be caught in the tangled 
web of intrigue, with the result that he gives a 
picture impressive for its tangledness. One gets a 
vast suggestion of two great oil pythons, the Anglo- 
Persixn Oil Company and the Royal Dutch Shell, 
coiling and intercoiling over and around the oil 
hoards of the earth. Yet the major interest of this 
peture comes from the fascinating careers, little 
known in America, of such men as William Knox 
Darcy, who made millions in gold mining and with 
them bought an oil empire; Sir Henri Dctcrding, 
called “the most powerful single force in the petro¬ 
leum business,” Laird Bcarsted (Marcus Samuel), 
and Loril Cowdray, the English Dohcny. 

When the American section of the book is 
leached, the dramatis personas changes, but loses 
nothing in the vividness of its characters. There 
is the real Dohcny, E. J. Sadler, adventurer in oil, 
Lvman Stewart, pious producer, Captain Barneson, 
sea captain turned oil man, not to mention others 
hevonii enumeration. In some detail is told the de¬ 
velopment of the three major oilfields of this 
country: California—where derricks rise some¬ 
times on the desert, sometimes in orange groves, 
s.unctions in the midst of cities, and sometimes from 
the sea—is the state where oil wells have been 
drilled most prodigally and where they cost the 
most. Oklahoma, where the Creeks and Osage, 
grow richer every hour, is, by comparison, orderly 
and sober in its oil enterprises. Texas, fighter of 
oil trusts, famous for its gushers since Spindlctop 
first blew up, has been equally infamous for the 
fraudulent promoters who settled there, although 
lately it has dispatched most of them to jail. 

Perhaps the most entertaining story of all is that 
of the rise of Standard Oil; how it was governed 
in the palmy days before the law dissolved it, how 
it has prospered even more greatly since then, and. 
Hot least of all, how its leaders lunch. In earlier 
davs, there would assemble at one table in the of¬ 
ficial lunchroom, all its important governors. 
Charles Pratt sat at the head; James McGee, at the 
foot; along tile sides sat fourteen other famous 
characters, most of them, if not all millionaires. 
All of them are now dead except John D. Rocke¬ 
feller. 


The chapter on oil stock swindlers describes an¬ 
other set of geniuses. These men instead of playing 
hide and sei k with nature’s wealth, were content to 
pp-pevt on the lands of human gullibility. At 
cv\ rv turn they brought in a gusher. Last and most 
f.mi.ms of the swindlers was the erstwhile explorer, 
Dr. Conk, to whom the judge said as he sentenced 
him to prison: “First we had Ananias. 'I hen we 
h ill Machiavelli. The twentieth century produced 
b rederick A. Cook.” 

The final chapter of Mr. Marcosson’s book is 
on the future of oil. As he points out, “Nearly 
eiery prediction made about petroleum has been 
in error.” Nobody knows how much oil there is 
in the ground, or where it is, or exactly how much 
it will cost to get it. The only thing known with 
certainty is that the world will want more and more 
petroleum to keep its wheels going around. The 
only promise that Mr. Marcosson has to give is that 
if future production is less than requirements, then 
oil will be conserved by more economic use. A 
very pale assurance I 


The 

Fowling (^reen 


The Benedictine Style 

S URROUNDED in and by a foreign language, 
we become the more sharply conscious of our 
own. Studying books, newspapers, even ran¬ 
dom scraps of advertisement and affiche, intent to 
discern exactly how this ingenious palaver conveys 
itself, a gruesome thought arrives. Suppose there 
were, somewhere, an earnest foreigner, ill acquaint 
with English, carefully reading us, and wondering 
plaintively (perhaps with his dictionary handy) 
whether our stuff is pure and good; as a means of 
communication, that is. We are suddenly aware 
that in our own tongue most of us hardly know 
whether we are writing “well” or not. And we 
resume, all the more determined to root out the es¬ 
sential qualities of French style, our study of the 
nearest text, which happens to be the circular 
wrapped round the neck of this bottle of Benedictine 
we are opening. It reads agreeably enough. 

La partie active de la veritable Benedictine est presque 
cxcliuivemcnt coniposee de plantes croissant sur les falaises 
de Normandie, recoltees et infusees au moment de la sive et 
de la floraison. 

That seems straightforward and plain. Some of the 
prettiest of the falaises de Normandie are right in 
front of this house; we take our sunset stroll there 
every evening. 

Ces hcrbacees, par leur voisinage de la mer, encore toutes 
saturees de brome , d'iode et de chlorure de sodium , devclop- 
pent et conservent dans les liquides spiritueux et sucres, leur* 

We underst.mil now why the skylarks sing so wittily 
over those rocky cliffs. But we begin to be a little 
leery of the Aneicns Moines Benedictins de I'Abbaye 
de Fecamp ns stylists. They are what Frank Adams 
has called Coupling Kates. They are never satisfied 
with a celibate noun, verb or adjective. 

comeste scs vertus anliapoplcctiqucs, aperitives, digestives et 
amispasniodiques; lorsqu’elle est etendue d’eau. 

There is much here to ponder, we conclude, as we 
take our coffee in the garden. How, in literary 
matters, is one to attain distinction of taste, combined 
with a frank and well-founded unctuosity? 


We come next upon M. Abel Bonnard, the occa¬ 
sional essayist of the Journal des Debats, who gently 
chides the President of the Republic for the formula 
he used in opening the Olympic games. M. Dou- 
incrgue said “Jr pioclamc I’ouverture des Jeux olym- 
piffites.” M. Bonnard suggests that "Je declare 
ouverte” would have been “more sober and more 
lapidary.” It is evident that M. Bonnard must be 
heeded; he has lately been awarded the Grand Prix 
de Litter at are by the French Academy. He is dis¬ 
turbed by the slovenly use of language in some offi¬ 
cial quarters, particularly the wireless operator on 
the Eiffel Tower, whose verbal taste is not as lofty 
as his station in life. A Tower of Babel, evidently. 
But happy man and happy nation, still to expect some 
classic gusto of speech even in politics. We Amer¬ 
icans certainly count on our spokesmen being sober; 
but not lapidary—not in any literary sense. 

So it is delightful to see how prompt the French 
are to reproach—among themselves—the negligent 
use of tluir language. I pick up Professor Strow- 
skt’s “Renaissance I.itte raire de la France Contem- 
pi-raine,” and find him tackling even so well-known 
a writer as M. Pierre Benoit: ' 



This charmingly expresses the seriousness with 
which the French consider literary deportment. To 
them, perhaps, the very highest virtue resides in a 
quality that, chez nous, has become sometimes a term 
of disregard "academic.” I shall not expose my own 
thoughts about Professor Strowsky’s suggestion. But 


it is interesting to consider, suppose one did want 
to submit a MS. to some American writer, to be im- 
peccabled, “picked over, phrase by phrase,” whom 
would you trust! I should like to see Dr. Canby 

Our ignorances of one another’s languages lead 
to many situations that are hilarious; but also, among 
those whose business it is to manoeuvre important 
affairs, to awkward moments. When the British 
premier was in Paris the other day to confer with 
M. Hcrriot, a quaint thing happened—at least, if 
the reporter of the Eeho.de Paris is to be trusted. 
Mr. MacDonald, worn out after exhausting confer¬ 
ences, was ready to leave the Quai d’Orsay to catch 
his train for Calais. The motor car was waiting. 
He climbed in. The French premier, eager to show 
his guest every courtesy, intended to drive with him 
to the station. But in the flurry of the moment M. 
Hcrriot had come out bareheaded. “Wait a min¬ 
ute, I’ll get my hat and stick,” he said—in French, 
of course. “I’m going with you.” But the inter¬ 
preter, whose duties were over, wasn’t there. Mr. 
MacDonald did not understand. M. Herriot rushed 
for his hat, but when he returned a moment later 
the car was already driving off. He had to find a 
taxi and hasten after it. Now this tiny incident may 
have been tinted by the reporter of a paper which 
is not very generous toward either of these states¬ 
men. But it’s the kind of thing that might happen 
and does happen in human affairs, and on which, 
sometimes, great destinies depend. In the less mo¬ 
mentous circles where the interests of litterateurs re¬ 
volve, our mutual ignorances are equally deplorable. 
I read, in a speech made by M. Andre Chevrillon— 
who understands English literature so intimately—- 
that De Musset’s “Lorenzaccio” is “la tragedie la 
plus shakespearienne qui ait etc ccrite depuis Shakes¬ 
peare en aucune langue.” If that is true, why had 
we not been told so more often; or at any rate more 
effectively? I suppose it is because even in the par¬ 
liaments of literature there are always occurring so 
many “exclamations, diverse movements, and noise 
at the extreme Left,” as the French papers describe 
sessions of the Chamber of Deputies. 

%tt sM 

It is odd how one evening’s desultory reading will 
often seem to keep itself in the same channel. Be¬ 
fore my eyelids dropped their shade—do I have to 
put in the quotation marks?—I happened upon a 
brief account of a speech made by a well-known 
Frenchman at a banquet of an organization that ab¬ 
breviates itself “The U. C. B. B. A.” I shall not 
attempt to unlace the initials. But the paragraph 
deserves verbatim traduction for students of the 
human comedy. 


M.-, greeted by the acclamations of the extremely 

numerous attendance, congratulated the U. C. B. B. A. for 
its vitality and progress, emphasizing svith powerful clo- 



prcciscly this task of salvation that the U. C. B. B. A. so 
happily pursues. 


So there is one kind of style that is current in all 
languages. I fear that to describe it we have to 
fall back on our old Benedictines of Fecamp. Frank 
unctuosity. . . . etendue d’rait. 

Christopher Morley 

Among the major undertakings of the Nonesuch 
Press (says the London Times Literary Supplement), 
is a projected “English Bible” in four volumes lim¬ 
ited to a thousand sets. It is remarkable that, apart 
from the Doves Press edition, now at a high pre¬ 
mium, no other “grand-scale” edition of the Bible 
has been attempted in modern times with a single 
eye to the making of a beautiful hook. The None¬ 
such edition is planned to follow a companion re¬ 
print of the “Apocrypha” in the King James version, 
the printing of which is in course of execution by 
the Oxford University Press from a type specially 
redesigned for the purpose by Mr. Francis Mcynell 
from one of Plantin’s own. Mr. Stephen Gooden 
is contributing an engraved title-page, head-piece, 
and tail-piece. The “Apocrypha,” which is being 
issued by the Nonesuch Press in a limited edition, 
will be ready during the autumn. 


The Oxford University Press announces “The 
Pocket Oxford Dictionary,” compiled, like “The 
Concise Oxford Dictionary,” by F. G. Fowler and 
H. W. Fowler, and nominally an abridgment of 
that work. 
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MODERN ESSAYS 

SECOND SERIES 
Stl'tttJ, mlk Pnfoltrj Etutj 
nut Biographittl Nottl 

B y CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


Books of Special Interest 


Burlesquing Bunk 

a man with a sense of humor should be an 
THE GARDEN OF FOLLY. By Stephen .rtitt aUo!)—there i. no modern humontt, 

Leacock. New York: Dodd, Mead & «cep t powbly Urdner, whore work we 

Co. 19a*. fa. would rather perure. And how Leacock 

Reviewed by William Rose Benet ■“* ke P‘ *• “pi Naturally he haa had hit 
lapses, and he has repeated himself, and he 

S TEPHEN LEACOCK'S sixteenth book has, as in this volume, occasionally descend- 
contains much material that has al- ed into the “cheap and easy.” But, in the 
— j-j e—— in ^ main, it is delightful to observe that his 


H&B 


s funny in this volume 
lings in “Over the Foot- 
have deeply relished, 
dept burlesquing of much 
“bunk.” Mr. Leacock 


Weltschmerz 


PEPYS DIARY 

Whtatly Edition. 9 volumes in j. India 


A PASSAGE TO INDIA 


THE HOME-MAKER 

B, DOROTHY CANFIELD 


RED SAND ’ 


ness. He believes “that the only kind of 
statement worth making is an overstate¬ 
ment,” a kind of humor that Chesterton 
defined long ago as typically American. 
Leacock indulges hilariously in his over¬ 
statements, his pen slips upon the slightest 

of whatever bores him. Then again he re- 

graph explodes with some absurdity, the 
stupefaction induced by “the real thing” has 
actually begun to steal over you. Which 
is, of course, the danger of parodying stu¬ 
pidities. The parody is too apt to partake of 
the lethal quality of the original. Leacock's 
burlesques do not always, by any means, 
escape this defect. Yet, on the’whole, there 
is no humorist—except Lardner (who is 


eternally young heart warmed with 
tion toward the youthful Ulrike von 
Lcvetzow. To assuage his grief at parting 
from “stin TBchUrchen" he wrote his 
“Trilogie der Leidenschaft” consisting of 
three matchless poems: “An Werther”, 
“Elegie”, “Aussohnung.” Two months 
after the composition of the “Trilogie” he 
gave it to Eckermann to read as the first 
one to be thus favored. Eckermann ex¬ 
pressed himself to Goethe that the poems 
showed a stronger flow of emotion than 
he had evidenced in his other compositions, 
and he concluded that the spirit of Byron 
had engendered this passion. This Goethe 
affirmed. Goethe—Lotte j Goethe—Ulrike, 
both insuperable situations. 1774 a be¬ 
trothal stood in the way which the super¬ 
sensitive Werther could not survive) it a) 
an extreme difference in age brought Goethe 
to renounce, and he returned to Weimar 
from Marienbad to edit the final edition of 
his works and to complete the Faust. 


S “Good Service ^ 
is a gre at enchan tment" 

BOOKS MAILED ANYWHERE 
- IN THE WORLD - 



The Mystery 
of Religion 

By Everett Dean Martin 


HARPER & BROTHERS 

PiMitheri Since 1S17 
> Eut 33rd Street, New York 
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Ok>T and 
.CIXKPET • 1 


A FORETASTE OF 
AUTUMN’S LITERARY HARVEST 


The New Books 


ability and the prerequisite love to make 
the translation an unqualified success. This 
edition will continue to be sought by those 
who love good biography as long as 




VOYAGING 


The King of 
Elfland’s Daughter 


Carthage and Rome. “The Figure in the 
Sand” is a story laid in Judea and Northern 
Africa during the first century of the 
Christian Era. The book is slight, the 
chapters extremely brief. There is but 


WOLFGANG GOETHE. By Georg 
Brandes. Authorized Translation from 
the Danish by Allen W. Porterfield. 

Goethe, the seer, sitting at the camp-fire 
in the circle of discouraged Prussian and 

organized strength against the disordered 


m this day forth commen 
the world’s history, and 
:hat you were present at 
another respect Goethe’s 


The co-Editor of the London Mercury 
here gives us a mystery story with a fan¬ 
tastic plot. It is supposedly the adventure 
of P. Edward Daubney, fellow of Cam¬ 
bridge, a typical don. At long intervals 


side.” How, in his thirtieth year, this had 

by the story. At San Giorgio he met the 
Veiled Millionaire, the Richest Man in the 
World. Before that he had met William 


Ancient Fires 



THE GOLDEN BED 

Sisley Huddleston 


THOSE EUROPEANS 

Gobineau’s 

THE GOLDEN 
FLOWER 


The Uncertain Feast 


world. Directly or indirectly, Calvin 
Thomas, the American, C. Hume Brown, 
the Englishman, Benedetto Croce, the 
Italian, and Georg Brandes, the Dane, ad¬ 
mit that Goethe proved for them a city 


he’s works and gained 
id greater courage from 
lave gained perhaps in 


The translation of Georg Brandes’s 
“Wolfgang Goethe,” into English is an 
event,—an event which in no slight degree 

of Weltliteratur, which both Goethe and 
Carlyle so fondly cherished. As Brandes so 


Through the Windows of 
Westminster 



I 4 >, 


Mr. Shanks is a good deal better at creating 
itmospherc than at constructing a plot of 
really ingenious thrills. What plot the story 


:e a better thriller on fantastically im- 
icd world affairs, perhaps because of 
lin religious convictions. The trouble 
1 Mr. Shanks’ characters is that they re- 
n “literary characters” and not real peo- 
in the round. But despite these strictures 
:h real ability at romance is displayed in 


and holding much that is unfamiliar a 
instructive. The background is more woi 
while than the story, though the plot 


dentally to buy a mine, 
a happy coincidence he 
family of a Chinese stuc 
befriended at Harvard, a 


The Me of Thorns 
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Naval History of the 
World War 1914-15 

By T. G. FROTHINGHAM, U.S.R. 
Compiled from data provided by the 
Historical Section of the United States 
Navy, this volume covers the offensive 
operations of 1914 and 1915; there 
are eight maps. “One of the best 
histories of the war that have so far 
been published.” —!Boston Globe. “Your 
book will receive unqualified appre¬ 
ciation by reason of its clarity and 
fairness.”—Lord Sydenham. 

93-75 « «fy 

Harvard University Press 

2 Randall Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


THE TEST OF DONALD NORTON. By 
Robert E. Pinkerton. Reilly & Lee. 




Here he also 
been brought up 


m Can- 

for the forest 
» description worth while, 
good plot, not too hack- 

believe himself an Indian 
„ really white—and makes a 

workmanlike use of it. There is plenty of 
action, which is not too extravagant, and 
the narrative holds attention. It is above 
the general average of its familiar family. 

HARBOTTLE. By John Hargrave. Lip- 

If one were to regard this simply from 
the angle of execution, of literary technique, 
it would be possible to find some fault as 

occasional unnecessary repetitions, and the 
authors manner is sometimes annoyingly 
staccato , to the point of being affected. 
And although it has some humor the treat¬ 
ment as a whole is heavy-handed. Some- 


humor with a sense of the pathetic, and an 
appreciation of some of the subtler shadings 
of character that lend distinction to his 

abl 7 ’style C that ^dH^Udtof omaten^s 

yet has polish. His novel is light, but it 
displays an ability that is something more 


QUINNEY’S ADVENTURES. By Horace 
Annesley Vachell. Doran. 1924. $2. 
“Quinney’s,” both in book form and on 

The only bone we have to pick with Mr. 
Vachell over these new stories of Quinney’s 
is in the case of Lord Mel’s Van Eyck— 
which—what a bitter blow!—had to be sold 
to that horrible America. When the land- 
owners of England have to sell their Dutch 
masters, or even their lady’s best rope of 
pearls, because of post-war impoverishment, 
we cannot sympathire with them as whole¬ 
heartedly as does the otherwise gallant 

All Americans, besides, are not “Mrs. Abra¬ 
ham Guggenheimer,” as might be inferred. 
There is snobbery here, nor is there much 
understanding of Ireland in Castle Kilrain. 
But the cheap point of view is not apparent 


THE ISLE OF THORNS. By Sheila 
Kaye-Smith. New York: Dutton. 


The widening circle who delight in 
Sheila Kaye-Smith, but have not had the 
good fortune to know her from the begin¬ 
ning will welcome this new edition of “The 
Isle of Thoms,”—Miss Smith’s first novel. 
Much of the dialogue in this tale of conflict 



STILETTO. By I 
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What the Foremost Men 
of our Time really Think 
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“I’ve got 
spazzums in 
my mind.” And 
she danced— 



“The trouble with Hazel was her 
entire lack of conscience when she 
began telling anything. It was not 
that she told lies so much as that she 
was unaware of the existence of 


“ ‘I’m a mad woman, Mother,’ said 
Hazel mysteriously. ‘I’ve got spaz¬ 
zums in my mind.’ And she danced.” 


“They went home arm-in-arm under 
the great elms of Friern Lane sing¬ 
ing sleepily the tune of the round- 

‘Two lovely black eyes! 

Oh, what a surprise!’ 

And as Hazel tumbled into her bed 
beside Lena that young lady awoke 
and blinked into the lamplight. 
“‘What have you been doing?’ she 
murmured. 

“ ‘Sowing a wild oat,’ said Hazel, and 
fell into a forty-fathom slumber.” 


That was Hazel Heath as the author 
describes her. A shabby little girl, 
wandering about a shabby London 
suburb—she dreamed impossible ro- 

novels, and thousands of women read 
them. Once, though, when romance 
really came, she couldn't live it. You 
will be held by her story in — 

• 

Race 

by 

William 

McFee 

• 

Race is the most brilliantly witty 
novel of the year. You read it with 
delight, and then go wandering back 
over the pages to find some remem¬ 
bered epigram. You will like Race, 
if you like McFee’s Casuals of the 
Sea or his Harbours of Memory. The 
girl in the bookship will tell you that 
Race has been one of the most bril¬ 
liantly reviewed and highly enjoyed 
novels of the season. (At bookstores, 
$ 2 . 00 .) 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 


The Phoenix Nest 


W E HAVE been flattering the Phoenix. 

The other night, we came out of 
our tent into the Arabian starlight, aware of 
the weird whistle of our faithful djinn. We 
have called him Gordon. He made a per- 

the mail-sack by our tent. “I’ll tell the cock¬ 
eyed world,” remarked Gordon, mopping his 
bottle-green forehead, “that it’s hot to¬ 
night! Goin* over to the Arabian Arcade 
now to get me a bottle of pop.” Gordon 
departed, trailing his batlike wings, and, 
as it was a hot night, we stood regarding 
the mail-sack with little interest. We 
strolled over to the Phoenix’s tree. 

The Bird looked down. “Too 
hot to sleep to-night,” said the Phoenix. 
“Well,” said we, “let us read you a poem.” 
“A poem?” said the Phoenix suspiciously. 
“Yes, do you know the work of Arthur 
Christopher Benson?” “Oh, I see,” said 
the Phoenix, “you think it’ll make me sleep.” 

thought of that, though most of it will. 
There’s one poem, however, that seems to 
be addressed to you, and it’s a darn good 
one.” “Shoot!” said the Phoenix, who has 
by this time picked up all our American 
expressions. We read: 


THE PHCENIX 

By feathers green, across Casbeen 
The pilgrims track the Phoenix flown, 

By geifis he stressed in waste and wood, 
And jewelled flumes at random thr na, m. 

Till wandering far, by moon and star. 

They stand beside the fruitful fyre t 
Where breaking bright with sanguine light 
The impulsive bird forgets his sire. 

Those ashes shine like ruby wine , 

Like bag of Tyrian tnurex spilt, 

The claw, the jowl of the flying fowl 
Are with the glorious anguish gilt. 


So rare the light, so rich the sight. 
Those pilgrim men , on profit bent , 
Drop hands and eyes and merchandise. 
And are wi*h gazing most content. 


“That’s the way we’d like the publishers 
to feel,” we added. “Yes, you seem to 

Phoenix, "that’s really very fine.” “But 
it sounds awfully warm, to-night,” the im¬ 
pulsive Bird added peevishly, “I really 
don’t want to think of pyres, you know, 
and fires and ashes and all.” So the Phoenix 
withdrew into its nest and we returned to 
our tent. The first announce- 

ment we picked out of our mail-bag was 
from Barse and Hopkins, saying that 
Robert W. Service’s novel, “The Rough¬ 
neck,” will be on sale on Friday, August 
15th. It is the first novel they have pub¬ 
lished in their fifteen years of business, and 
naturally they’re excited about it. The 
motion picture rights have already been 
sold to the Fox Film Corporation. Well, 
that took us back to “The Spell of the 
Yukon,” which is a nice thing to think of 
—the Yukon, we mean—on a torrid night. 
But we were too torrid ourselves to read 
any more. We sat for awhile sketching 
the accompanying portrait of Mr. Service 



against the proper background. We wanted 
to make him look as much like the North 
Poje as possible! Donn Byrne 

is a ready writer. His “Marco Polo” was 
unusual. And so we look forward to his 
"Blind Raftery” this fall. A new H. M. 
Tomlinson book that seems to be coming 
along is “Tide Marks.” This also we would 
choose for our own library. And a real 
event seems to us the fall publication of 
Homer Croy’s “R. F. D. No. 3,” successor 
to “West of the Water Tower.” In Oc¬ 
tober, by the way, Walter De La Mare will 
score again, with “Ding Dong Bell,” poetry 
and prose. Six years before we 

were born a Canadian Scotchman who had 
for four years been in New York, having 


San Francisco paper and so called to 
hattan,—gee, what a sentence this is | 




gentleman illustrated a tale by 01 

Alphabet.” Carrying each letter, he drew 
some funny little elves in brown. This, 
of course, was Palmer Cox, creator of the 
Brownies. He has just died a bachelor at 
a castle he built outside Granby, Quebec, 
in which the walls of the rooms were dec¬ 
orated with Brownies, a Brownie weather- 
vane twirling atop the castle. Palmer Cost’s 
five Brownie books had a justifiably enor¬ 
mous sale in his lifetime. Cox 

died at eighty-four, a ripe old age,—but an¬ 
other death that is an heroic tragedy is the 
loss of Robert Gilbert Welsh, a Glasgow 
man and late dramatic editor of the New 

perished recently in the high surf of Ber¬ 
muda trying to rescue a twenty-one-year- 
old girl unknown to him. Both were 
drowned. Mr. Welsh, as well as being an 
editor, was a reckonable poet. We have 
been familiar with his poetry for years. 
He made a gallant end. He was a brave 
man of great talents. ,«cC^fc^^The 

held in the Journalism Building, Columbia 
University, under auspices of the Columbia 
University Press Bookstore. 


■e school teachers. The 
exhibit has been arranged so that teachers 
and students of the summer session may 
have an opportunity to compare the recent 
and standard works of representative pub¬ 
lishers in the subjects in which they are 
‘ its of primary, secondary. 




and college texts, business subjects, ar 
and materials, kindergarten books and sup¬ 
plies, and religious and technical books. 
It opened July 5 and will close August 15. 
It is open from 8:30 to 7 p.m. and 1 o’clock 
on Saturday. One thing we 

should like to have seen at the British Em- 

the two volumes of “The Book of the 
Queen’s Dolls* House” at the time of the 
exhibition. Stokes handles it over here. 
The book about the house itself is edited 

Weaver. E. V. Lucas edits the book about 
the original books written for the Dolls’ 
House Library. More than one hundred 
and seventy authors wrote these tiny volumes. 
The reproductions of the bindings make 

with wit and humor and includes some of 

English poetry written out in the hands of 
the poets themselves. Sir James M. Barrie, 
on nine tiny pages, indited the following: 


Chapter 2. 

James M. Barrie 
Chapter 3. 

At twenty thus, with a caress, 

At thirty I admired it less, 

Jas. M. Barrie 


Chapter 5. 

And soon I think the M. will go, 

(L’Envoi) 

One tear for twenty’s youthful swank, 

As for the actual tiny bottles in the cel- 

of real Chateau d’Yqucm, Chablis Mou- 
tonne, Rudesheimer Hock, Royal Tawny 
Port, and so on,—we kiss up to Heaven! 

Well, now we must jog over to 
the tent (we’ve been typing this under a 
palm) and turn our tin-tub upside down 

Iceland. So a,ton > anon > * air 



Review of Literature: 

“It is literature and the product of 
a peculiarly interesting intelligence. 
Clever and original enough in many 
ways to warrant preservation among 
the curiosities of literature.” $1.75 


Ordeal 

by DALE COLLINS 
‘duZurl: y ^ 

book a reminder of The Nigger of 
the Narcissus. It has great strength.” 

Southern Baroque 
Art 

SACHEVERELL SITWELL 


“A new experience in interpretative 
art criticism. It is a book which 
only a poet could write and only a 
man of sensitive and intelligent taste 

It is its.-lf a wonderful piece of 

“We hand the diamond studded ash¬ 
tray to Carl Van Vechten for the 
best title among the Fall books The 
Tattooed Countess,” says William 
Rose Bcnet in The Phoenix Nest. 
Watch for its publication on August 
15. The book is even better than 

Other Borzoi Boohs 

The Sleeping 


Beauty 


by EDITH SITWELL 

"Simple, liquid, wave-like, dark and 
bright. Truly poetry.” *1.75 

John Freeman in The Boohmcn 
(English) 

An Island Chronicle 

by WILLIAM CUMMINGS 

“Has something of the great mood 
of Maria Chafdelaine .” 8.250 




by THOMAS BEER 

“Fairly sings all the way thru. His 
characters are bathed in light.” 

Llewelyn Jones, in the Chicago Post. 

Jane—Our Stranger 
by MARY BORDEN 

“Easily among the best novels of 
the years.” $2.50 

—The New York Times 
The August Borzoi Broadside, nevss 

is just out.. It may be had free of 
charge on request. Inquire for it 

ALFRED A. KNOPF 

0 Fifth Avenue, New Yore 










